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TO WILHELMINA MARIE 

I 

Thou who hast gone and left me to the year*, 

Grief-dazed and weak, who of my work* did choose 

To love the most this book, through f idling tears, 
To thee I write, then seek no more the Muse. 

II 

Again for me has come the Easter-time, 
But no glad hymn finds echo in my breast; 

So aches my heart, these words I scarce may rhyme, 
And Love, black-winged, stands by a silent guest 

III 

My words all useless are without thy praise 
Which to my labor was the light that shone; 

Dark now these verses, with the darkened days, 
Yet tryst I keep as in the years agone. 

IV 

Before me still thy face I see as then, 

The passing throng as shadows I behold; 

I love not sunlight nor the speech of men, 

This thought is mine — thy heart is still and cold! 



i 



Yet, I do listen as I roam the house, 
Thy step I wait to hear upon the stair; 

From my dejection startled oft I rouse. 

Yet think it was Thy voice, I may not dare. 

VI 

My thought is thine before the robin's call, 
Thy name in inward whispers spoken o 9 er; 

O come, it seems, thou mast as shadows fall, — 
/ wait in vain, though open stands the door. 

VII 

The longings of the heart the senses cheat, 
In life thou seemst to guide some household care, 

Within the hall we seem to pass and greet, 
Yet I awake to know thou art not there. 

VIII 

Ah, from the present, thought will backward steal, — 
As on our wedding-morn the light is shed, — 

Live days of joy and sorrow, pain and weal, 
If I do fast, or I do break the breed. 
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IX 

Ala*, it answered is, that question, now, 
That we, all anxious, did each other ask; 

Alas, 9 twas mine to kiss the pallied brow, 
To know the secret fate did from us mask* 



Alas, 9 twas mine to meet this dreaded hour, 
To know a sorrow that thou couldst not share; 

Alas, p twas mine to know how great the power, 
In lips grown mute, closed eyes, and tear-wet hear. 

XI 

Lo, from the distant tower, the silver chimes 
A warning send me in this haunted room; 

Serene the moon unto the zenith climbs, 
The vernal air is filled with rich perfume. 

XII 

Bright fall the slanting beams upon my bed, 
Across my hands I watch them moving slow, 

Blind in my anguish, thou but newly dead, 
The day and night unreal for me doth grow. 






XIII 

O once again this book I offer thee, 

We read it once, thy face against my face; 

Love, as I write I blotted pages see, 

That hoar live o 9 er, thy last in this sad place. 

XIV 

Sweet was the praise once given for my sake, 
Here, then, the earth for Love became a throne; 

O now I know which heart it is mast ache, 

Mast look on Life, and see Death 9 s work — {done! 

XV 

Ah, now to others spring is wondrous fair, 
Yet what to me those blossoms in my sight? 

The beaaty of this hoar is like a prayer, 

Yet all is dark when love sheds not its light. 

XVI 

My saddened thought unto all things I bring, 
Behold the blossoms thou wilt look on never. 

The pledge thou wearest, Wife, upon the ring — 
In the Hereafter speak that word — "Forever" 



ARGUMENT OF THE POEM. 



PART I. 



It is the Easter-Morn. In the home of the 
poet his children sing an Easier Hymn. As he 
listens he looks upon the portraits of three men 
of fame, and also a picture of the Christ, which 
hang upon the wall. As was wont in this home 
the pictures were still wreathed with the Christ- 
mas-Holly and this, now being dead, is contrasted 
with the Easter-Lilies which stand in the room 
in their living beauty. As the hymn progresses 
the poet is led to apostrophize the picture of 
Jesus, and the part ends with an admonition to 
accept the Easter-Day as an emblem of the wonder 
of renewed life and hope. 



PART II. 



The funeral procession of a child pastes along 
the street. All nature appears darkened with the 
presence of death. This is the text of the verses 
which follow upon the frailty, the uncertainty, of 
human life, and the power and certainty of death, 
and the countless millions of the unrisen dead. 
Then follow questions, asked of ever-increasing 
knowledge at the promptings of the heart, and 
thoughts upon the uselessness of life aside from 
the soul desires. A terminal gives admiration to 
the wide Love-Teachings of Christ. 

PART III. 

In this part of the poem there is a lament for, 
yet an accepted warning from, the mutability and 
perishableness of art. As man must yield to 
death, so the work of his hands, to destruction. 
The art of his Faith, his Love and his Pride comes 
to naught The evidences of the vanities of art 
are followed through the ages and through the 
lands. 



PART IV. 

An account of the imagined gods. As man 
himself is perishable and the work of his hands, 
alike is the belief in and worship of the gods with 
whom he has filled his mind, and to whom he has 
erected altars. This thought is followed through 
the mythologies of the nations of the past with a 
final declaration of man's seeking a wider and 
clearer light. 

PART V. 

A review of the Philosophers and their Teach- 
ings. The struggle of Man for a Knowledge of 
Truth. Review of the Schools of Philosophy from 
the Stoics to the Epicureans. Philosophic thought 
in Greece and Rome, in India and Egypt. The 
ideals of action and repose, of pleasure and self- 
denial is shown in contemporary and opposite 
Schools of Philosophy. The simplicity; the pride, 
the luxury, or the Heroism of the Philosophies. 
The extremes in the teachings of Buddha and 
of Christ 
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PART VL 

In which the deduction U reached that Man, 
in spite of the changes in Religion and Philosophy, 
in the abandonment of beliefs and false gods, will 
ever seek for the great Truths. Undaunted by 
misunderstanding and persecution, the martyrs to 
Faith and Truth will ever be found. The poem 
concludes with a prayer for the triumph of the 
gentle Teachings and Love of the One of Bethle- 
hem. 



THE CROSS: HOLLY AND EASTER-LILIES 

I 

Full on the morn doth rise the Easter-Hymn; 

Glad words of praise this time auspicious hail; 
Of that event beyond the years grown dim, 

Sweet, living voices sing the wondrous tale. 

II 

The world's great miracle anew they tell 
In joyous accents, pure and silver clear; 

The tidings marvelous, exultant swell, 

With words of promise fill the listening ear. 

Ill 

Hark! how the thoughts inspiring buoyant rise, 
As unto tribes and peoples, countless, sung, — 

The message known to all beneath the skies, 
In ancient speech or fresh-created tongue. 

IV 

That story brought us from the days of old, 

From childish lips now falls in measured sound ; 

That wonder unto listening nations told, 
From land to land, wherever man is found. 



And while the Easter-Hymn in joyance flows, 

Three masters, holly-wreathed, look from the wall, 

He on whose canvas nature's fairness shows, 
One from whose lips the beauty truths did fall, 

VI 

And one who purest sang in golden rhyme, — 
Supreme in art, and eloquence and song — 

Not merely for a day but for all time, 

Three masters whom the world will cherish long. 

VII 

But what of Him, Great Master of all men, 
Who, kiss-betrayed, yet for our sorrows wept? 

Whose prayer we learn through the Apostle's pen, 
He who awoke the chords of love that slept? 

VIII 

Whose tomb stood empty with the risen 
Yet guarded all by watchers of the night 

As came the weeping Marys to the One; 
First unto Magdalene returned in light? 



IX 

The Christmas Holly in the wreaths is dead; 

Each crisp and withered leaf is dark of hue, 
As drops of precious blood its berries red, 

Like those that once the cruel spear-point drew. 



And underneath the sad, death-conquered leaves, 
The fitting emblems of distrust's own hour, 

Uprises from the mold and life achieves, 

Breaks into crowns the tall, white Easter-Flower. 

XI 

Lo here the Christ, filled with a love profound, 
He who makes sacred still that far-off morn; 

One more than all the proudest kings renowned, 
The world's wide Light, though in a stable born ! 

XII 

He who athirst did bitter wormwood taste, 
And asked forgiveness to the priestly scorns; 

Upon whose brow was gold nor laurel placed, 
He who wore here instead the crown of thorns. 



XIII 

Lo, the Messiah, in a manger laid, 

Whose birth did swift the gates to hope unbar; 
To whom the shepherds adoration paid, 

The Magi, star-led, came from lands afar. 

XIV 

The child whose death the dark King Herod asked, 
The youth His parents in the temple sought, 

And whom in vain the learned Rabbis tasked, 
Who in the Parables for us hath taught 

XV 

Who o'er each little head fond blessings spake, 
Whose name, Redeemer, is forever sung; 

Who took and blessed the bread before He brake, 
Who on the Cross between the thieves was hung. 

XVI 

Who yet was Lord and Master in His pain, 

Who was reviled, derided, scourged with whips ; 
The Parable of Lilies hear again, 
Sweet words that trembled on His full, ripe 



XVII 

The Christ whose teachings reach the human heart, 
Jesus of Nazareth, Mary's much-loved Son, 

Christ who is known in hamlet, town and mart, 
Resplendent grown from lowliness begun. 

XVIII 

Christ who would ease the overburdened breast, 
Rebuked the pride, the Pharisee's cold wrath; 

Who on a stone needs lay his head in rest, 
Whose feet were bruised upon the desert path. 

XIX 

■ 

Yea, Christ of whom John asked, "Lord is it I?" 
The heavy-laden gathered to His fold ; 

The gentle Christ, whom Peter did deny, 
Whom Judas to the priests and elders sold. 

XX 

Christ who apart prayed in Gethsemane, 
Down whose pale cheek the sweat all bloody ran, 

Whom Pilate gave upon the Cross to be, 
And to the people said, "Behold the Man!" 



XXI 

He thrice denied between the empty boast, 
The hour foretold in which the cock crew shrill; 

He crucified, who yielded up the ghost, 
Upon Golgotha, Calvary's dark HilL 

XXII 

For whom the thirty pieces was the price, 
Hie silver that the Field of Blood did buy; 

Yea, Christ that to a thief gave Paradise, 
While on the Cross He suffered agony. 

XXIII 

Lo, clinging ivy, nettles, noisome weeds, 
The doors unto the human soul yet choke, 

Will now spring unto light love's deathless seeds, 
Now blossom in men's hearts the words He spoke? 

XXIV 

Ah, now within is Christ's low summons heard, 
Will now unclose the rusted bolt and lock? 

in the heart is love and pity stirred, 

As long He stands without the door to knock? 



XXV 

Away with saddened thoughts this time of bloom; 

Hail now bright joy of fresh-awakened spring, 
The Easter-Lilies and the broken tomb, 

When nature, one vast choir, begins to sing! 

XXVI 

The crumbling Holly tells of death, alas! 

But on each limb the bursting buds all gleam; 
And warm the south winds touch the cheek and pass 

In whispers soft that benedictions seem. 

XXVII 

So after winter's cold and driven sleet, 

The blood is stirred like sap within the tree; 

And ways are filled with little children sweet, 
As those of whom He said, "Come unto me." 

XXVIII 

With sunny smiles is bright each happy face, 
The restless feet in music dance along; 

As though pain was not here, seem time and place, 
The earth too beautiful appears for wrong. 



XXIX 



With heart aglow, with animated voice. 

In simple faith youth greets this sacred morn; 

With innocence, O let the wise rejoice, 

Remember not that time shall come to mourn. 

XXX 

Let Easter-Hymn be sung in sweetest tones, 
Its joyous words and music swell the throat; 

While happiness each tender bosom owns, 
Clear let the mingled praises upward float* 

XXXI 

The soul with transport let this beauty fill, 
These morning beams reflect upon our brows; 

May calm and peace and love be with us still, 
As sunlight falls upon the blossomed boughs. 

XXXII 

Forget this day all bitterness and sin, 

Let pain and discord in sweet sounds expire; 

The words of Gentleness make all akin, 
And man and nature be one mighty choir! 



XXXIII 

In trappings white, slow the white horses come, 
White is the hearse and white plumes sway above; 

White flowers upon white casket where lips dumb, 
No more shall answer to a mother's love. 

XXXIV 

And those too young to understand death's might, 
With childish wonder in each guileless eye, 

On this glad morning gaze upon the sight, 
Until the last black carriage has rolled by. 

XXXV 

And as they pass each merry voice is hushed, 

There seems a darkness o'er the brightness spread, 

And sorrow-paled are cheeks that pleasure flushed, 
For from the living, thought is with the dead. 

XXXVI 

Yet there the Lilies grow with beauty rife, 
There is the face of Him who sorrow bor< 

"I am the Resurrection and the Life. 
Behold I am alive for evermore!" 
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XXXVII 

Ah, Christ, the awful mystery we see, 

The tireless Shadows never more are strange; 

Life out of death, and death that life may be, 
From life to death; death, life, in endless change. 

XXXVIII 

What lies behind the veil no mortal knows, 
Nor yet the secret of the earth is told; 

That life from death, to death again it goes, 
The graves of earth, all things of earth enfold. 

XXXIX 

Lo, as a meteor passes in its flight, 

To one and all doth come the common end; 

Lo, as its brightness swallowed is in night, 
The mortals pass, nor message to us send. 

XL 

Thrones topple, and to low is brought the high; 

The strong, the weak, the poor, the mighty fall ; 
In nothingness all vanities doth lie, 

And time o'er time is gathered like a pall. 



XLI 

Nor art, nor eloquence, nor poet's song, 
The pride of birth, nor wealth can us avail. 

Alike we pass unto the vanished throng, 
Our lives shall be as a forgotten tale. 

XLII 

From age to age, the will of man is broke, 
Not of his giving, lease or grant may stand, 

His head must bow to meet the coming stroke, 
His purpose holds but as the running sand. 

XLIII 
Yet, man still stubborn is in lawless act, 

For lust and greed the world in fee yet hold; 
The coward and the cruel make their pact, 

And justice fails and worth is slave of gold. 

XLIV 

The merciless usurp sweet Mercy's place, 
And tides of war flow like the tides of sea, 

In dust of dust o'er all the world we trace, 
The countless dead who slumber still in Thee. 



XLV 

Lo, as the Holly-Wreaths of Christmas fade, 
So all of brightness comes to saddened close. 

As lie the Lilies on the scythe's keen blade, 
So lie the innocents the Shadow mows! 

XLVI 

A flaming sword is ever at the East 

Of some lost Eden where our hope did lie; 

There stands a spectre ever at the feast, 
Eat, drink, and merry be — to-morrow die! 

XLVII 

No voice we hear save that of mortal clay, 

A whisper comes not though we ceaseless crave, 

The loved one gone nor meets us by the way, 
Nor ends the awful silence of the grave. 

XLVIII 

O, love restores us not the vanished form, 
Though with their anguish human hearts may break. 

Ah, Christ, o'er graves still pass the sun and storm — 
No blast of trumpet bids the dead awake! 



XLIX 

Yea, all the dead of ages slumber 

And their lost voices come to us no more; 

They rise not up, come forth on plain or hill, 
Ascend to life from ocean's sunken floor. 



Yea, still they lie forgotten in the waste, 
Or stately rest amid the kneeling crowd; 

Yea, still they sleep who of death's cup did taste, 
Nor starry robes take for the earthly shroud. 

LI 

They lie, the friend and foe, as they have lain — 
To time of peace the time of tumult yields — 

Who died for Thee or in Thy name were slain, 
Unnoticed mounds in grassy battlefields. 

LII 

Yea, still the dead are in cathedral aisles, 
Or under village churchyard turf are hid ; 

Yea, crumble o'er their bones the gothic piles, 
Grow old the spire, the dome, the pyramid! 



LIU 

Lo, science weighs the earth and maps the stars, 
A thousands secrets doth of nature win, 

Yet pain undying throbs 'neath ancient scars, 
And knowledge waits nor comes amid die din. 

LIV 

What harvest from new knowledge shall we reap, 
What vision opens to the modern seer? 

Shall love in utter hopelessness still weep, 
Or hope, triumphant, stand beside the bier? 

LV 

With science shall our faith the stronger grow, 
Or deeper with new truths the heart-lore be? 

Unto the soul what greater riches show 

Those countless millions of the suns we see? 

LVI 

Aye, what new reading of die grisly hord 
The moon in blood, the sun in black eclip 

With bow, the balances, the scythe, the sword, 
The awful four of the Apocalypse! 



LVII 

* 

Lo, pleasure weaves for us a silken net, 
And custom binds us with its ropes of steel; 

Into the crown of life sharp thorns are set, 
We feel the wounds nor time nor science heal. 

LVIII 

And tares and thistles stand amid the wheat, 
And sham and falsehood with each other vie, 

Of old and new we know not which the cheat, 
Nor which a truth, nor which may be a lie. 

LIX 

For bread of life, must we be fed the stones, 
What is the race for which our loins we gird? 

From pole to pole we seek and know the zones, 
Yet, shall the less our eyes with tears be blurred? 

LX 

Wing we our eager feet, or weigh with lead — 
With deeper knowledge shall the game be won? 

In trust shall we above our cherished dead, 
With ashen lips repeat, "Thy Will be done' 9 ? 



LXI 

Ah, Christ, there comes not yet to us the Key, 
That life may know what lies within death's gate, 

And death no answer gives unto love's plea, 
We sit in darkness, and in darkness wait. 

LXII 

And lo, a cry is here, a cry is there, 

And all the voices speak a diverse word; 

While onward to the narrow house we fare, 
The endless din for passing bell is heard. 

LXIII 

The light of truth appears behind a cloud, 
Lo, anarchy the bigot's voice returns, 

The Nihilist from out the dark shrieks loud, 
No other worth Materialism learns. 

LXIV 

Among the dead the living shall we seek, 
The absolute in matter's changeful guise? 

Shall knowledge carnal make the dead lips speak, 
The Land of Promise lie before our eyes? 



LXV 

The cross of earth we carry in the darky 
Seek for the pleasure that we seldom find, 

The marshy light mistake for sacred sparky 
And stumble oft — blind leaders of the blind. 

LXVI 

Yet truth to reach, to grasp, our thoughts aspire, 
We fain would out the mass of error burst, 

But in the strife unequal oft we tire, 

As men upon a desert parch with thirst. 

LXVII 

The waters in the stream of life are taint, 
The guilts of earth defile them at the source; 

Yea, though we drink, yet still the soul is faint, 
Nor grow they clearer in their onward course. 

LXVIII 

Upon the lips we taste the dead-sea fruit, 

Strain in the yoke beneath the sharpened goad; 

In vain we cry, or with our pride are mute, 
Faint and aweary on life's toilsome road. 



LXIX 

Yea, Christ, loved Son of Man, we saw Thy 
Full hard we find the earthly cross to bear; 

What gift of knowledge shall make up the loss, 
If man to empty despond is made heir? 

LXX 

If trust and confidence to questions turn, 

When love and hope are made the sport of time? 

If in the brain all wisdoms anxious burn, 

And cold doubt lies upon the heart like slime? 

LXXI 

Yet not Thy words, O Christ, Thy love shall fail, 
More sweet with years Thy Teaching ever sounds; 

The heights of Thy Completeness may we scale, 
And know beyond dead formalism's bounds. 

LXXII 

Yea, unto doubt itself Thou bring'st a hope, 
Unbound by selfish or by narrow creed, 

Yea, still Thy mighty love of boundless scope, 
With cross we follow where Thy footsteps lead ! 



LXXIII 

The work of art, O all in vain it grows, 
Fair statues, palaces and temples stand; 

In vain his love the toiling artist shows, 

With dreams of beauty consecrates the land. 

LXXIV 

In vain the toil of man beneath the sun, 
What he creates is like a waning moon; 

The marble arches tumble one by one, 

Each column f alb like to a tree that's hewn. 

LXXV 

For in the lands where art the ages crown, 
In ruins there its richest treasures found, 

There from the sky, like fate, the sun looks down, 
And sees destruction in its endless round. 

LXXVI 

Lo, time art's triumphs to an ending brings, 
If naught the revellers of life may heed; 

Aye, though earth's potentates, the mighty kings, 
They lift not eyes, nor list the solemn rede! 



LXXVII 

O view once more the wonders of the art*, 

In those bright realms where art has fairest been, 

The works of skillful hands and eager hearts. 
Their beauty now is but in ruins seen! 

LXXVIII 

Those triumphs of the past that praises claim, 
The golden house in which a Cesar dwelt; 

Those statues that to Phidias gave fame, 

The shrines at which enraptured people knelt! 

LXXIX 

In gold and ivory that marvel wrought, 
The goddess Pallas to Athenians dear; 

That work which to the sculptor exile brought, 
The Maid of Wisdom, with her mighty spear! 

LXXX 

Recall again the scene where glad streams haste, 
Though gone the temple from the sacred wood; 

Aye, see the august Jove, where now in waste, 
The Groves of Atlis where once Elis stood. 



LXXXI 

Look on that beauty where men beauty dreamed, 
And learn the prides of old how quickly gone, 

The ruined splendor that once changeless seemed, 
On which the sun a million times hath shone! 

LXXXII 

The ruin see upon that Isle of Cos, 

Where Zeuxis and Apelles saw the light; 

By those three seas where blue the waters toss, 
As ere Parrhasius passed into night! 

LXXXIII 

Gone from our seeing is that masterpiece 
That has Crotona's beauties famous made, 

Its life no surer than the mortal lease 
He of Heraclea to nature paid. 

LXXXIV 

Aye, and that work applause the nations gave, 
Unfinished when was stayed the master's hand, 

That which from time its beauty could not save, 
Gone like the vision on JEgean'% strand! 



LXXXV 

The fluted column shattered o'er its base, 

Where purple hills the golden Alpheus drains; 

Those bas-reliefs that broken now we trace, 
Where sad the Parthenon looks o'er the plain! 

LXXXVI 

From Pnyx look down on Athens as a stage, 
And learn the riches lost in time's abyss; 

Or hear a voice as from a written page, 
In winds that blow through the Acropolis. 

LXXXVII 

The far-seen rays of Pharos no more flash, 
The wonder stands not now above the sea; 

Its beauty is not where the wild tides dash, 
We question where Sostratus work may be. 

LXXXVIII 

Nor on that isle the Turk for province won, 
Where galleys of fair Rhodus countless rode, 

Is Chares work in brass — Latona's son — 

The bright god Phoebus who the waters strode. 



LXXXIX 

And see that pile bequeathed us from the patty 
That from the centuries looks o'er the sands; 

Of all the tombs of earth that one most vast 
And pitiful in desecration stands. 

XC 

Where witty JEsop and grave Solon met, 
The voice of slave or freeman no one hears, 

And not a stone upon another set, 
Where Artemesia once shed her tears. 

XCI 

For gone that ancient splendor from our view, 
Where fell in ruins Croesus 9 golden halls; 

That marvel which from wounded passion grew, 
The storied Mausoleum's polished walls. 

XCII 

The artist's love and skill are brought to naught, 
Where like their dreams the marble broken lies ; 

That for Amytis made, how low is brought 
The wondrous garden hanging in the skies! 



XCIII 

But beauty's ruins shall our vision fill, 
As on its site Miletus now we trace. 

Or fated Priam's town upon its hill, 

And Rhoas white by wooded Cadmus' base. 

XCIV 

And where the bright Meander seaward flows, 
Where shining Tralles doth the rubbish hide, 

And that once fairness desolation shows. 
Where Corinth and its aqueducts lie wide! 

XCV 

Gone like the thought that made his art achieve, 
Lysippus' statue where the peoples knelt; 

What for our seeing did the ages leave, 

Of those great works amid which Scopas dwelt? 

XCVI 

And where the flower of art brake into bloom, 
In splendid Hellas thrilled the mortal clay; 

The land that knows the dread volcano's plume, 
From these a thousand beauties pass away! 



XCVH 

For there a thousand sermons nature spake, 
In those once cities where art sat in state; 

Where Solon pleaded now tall grasses shake, 
Where senates heard Demosthenes the great 

XCVIH 

Again not Cicero should know that place, 

Where fate once waited on each measured word ; 

Disjointed arches mark the Forum's space, 
Where his rich eloquence the Romans heard. 

XCIX 

And where King Pius knew the fragrant bath, 
The savage dogs of Zuruk shepherds howl; 

And lies through Estakar the lion's path, 
They on the steps to Xerxes' palace prowl. 



And in those chambers where once spake the lyre, 
The wakeful owls from matted ivy call ; 

And there the Saracen has built his fire, 
The war-horse of the Mogul found its stall. 
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CI 

Look on the Artemesion's lone site, 

Not now it wean the splendor that it wore; 

A warning still the desolations write, 

Where Nylus looks across Leathean 9 s shore. 

CII 

That town by Thorax, in its soft wind cooled, 
The bittern from its stradium cries harsh, 

And where King Antiochus loved and ruled, 
The fever breeds amid the stagnant marsh. 

CHI 

And what is left of Dian's splendid pile, 
Since rude the Goth with sword and laughter came? 

And as Coresson's Hills looked on the while, 
High o'er the wonder all the sky was flame? 

CIV 

On what was Mitylene, with pity look, 
And see how Colophon afar is spread; 

While proud Magnesia, all earth-quake shook, 
The peasant shuns with superstitious dread. 



cv 

Then what of beauty will the ages spare, 
Of glowing canvas or the precious stone? 

Beneath the sky the theatre lies bare. 
The pillar and the obelisk are prone. 

CVI 

What shall remain to tell the artist's toil. 

For still our gaze its mutilation meets; 
The monument becomes the vandal's spoil. 

Along the still Necropolis 9 sad streets. 

CVH 

Aye. his last care in vain the lover gave. 

That gold the rich sarcophagus had cost; 
Nor one the richest art from time shall save. 

The sculptured marbles in the kiln are tossed. 

CVIH 

Unto one fate the prides of art arrive. 

The urn that water-filled the camel drains; 
The lettered stone, the bronze, with nature strive, 

Is worn away as beat again the rains. 
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CIX 

In buried art the olive sinks its roots, 
The Lydian plowman treads it 'neath his feet, 

Tis hidden where the fig-tree drops its fruits, 
By Phaesto's grass-grown palaces of Crete. 

CX 

The almond-orchards cover fallen towers, 
In sunny realms of Emir and of Khan; 

The wreck of art is covered with the flowers, 
In sunny Bagdad and bright Ispahan. 

CXI 

Art's wreckage marks Piera's waters clear, 
That beauty that from pride or loving sprang; 
f In seeking shall we find afar or near, 

The Golden Cities of which Orpheus sang? 

CXII 

The broken shrine and tomb tell old desires, 

Of ancient dreams that passed as does a breath; 
Yea, all the places where hath burned art's fires, 
i Where beauty ever speaks of life — and death! 



CXII1 

Departed long are all the ancient gods, 

The elements know not their vanquished race, 

Their altars broken under dust and clods, 
In Persia, Egypt, Attica and Thrace. 

CXIV 

The sacred incense to them no more burns, 
In vestal temple, or from heroes' pyre, 

Not in their names a votary returns, 

To Athens, Rome, Thebes, Babylon or Tyre. 

CXV 

Lo, by Assyria's scorned and buried fanes, 
The birds of prey, the Arab bandits wait; 

Lo, shapeless mounds upon Chaldea's plains 
Declare how mean the fallen one's estate! 

CXVI 

That place of Nimrod's gods the serpents share, 
On Belu's temples, yea, the vulture mates, 

In wasted Nineveh no gods are there, 

The squeaking bats pass through its open gates. 



CXVII 

Not on Olympus, Jove or Hera dwell, 
Athene, Hermes, Artemis are gone; 

The patient Heracles, fierce Aries fell, 
Apollo's horses bring no more the dawn. 

CXVIH 

Unhaunted now ^gina's island fount, 

And from JEgean'* waves no mermaid screams, 
Profaned Dodona's Groves and Ida's Mount, 
In Hellas, nymphless flows the classic streams. 

CXIX 

Yea, gone the Thunderer, and Roman Mars, 
No more is Saturn from his realm to flee; 

Nor Neptune, Bacchus, drive again their cars, 
Fair Venus rises not from Cyprus' Sea* 

CXX 

Nor Eros master is of joy or tears, 

And Flora comes not where the blossoms gleam, 
And Hades' lord no living mortal fears. 

Grim Pluto is, like mighty Pan, a dream. 



CXXI 

What of the gods who ruled the circle wan — 
That land which Mger, Surt, did form in runes; 

Where Odin's ravens spake, sang Freya's swan, 
Land of the midnight sun and circled moons? 

CXXII 

Gone from the northern skies the spectral hosts, 
For aye are hushed the wild Valkyrie's cry; 

I dun of his eternal youth nor boasts, 

The wrinkled Noras no more the shuttle ply. 

CXXIII 

And he who slew the Giants, — iron Thor? 

No mountain wight his hammer stroke appals; 
The Asas give not love, nor peace, nor war; 

Nor Odin reigns — where are Valhalla's walls? 

CXXIV 

And vanished with the rest Volund, the strong; 

Through air, o'er ice, bright Skinner no more flies; 
And lost in Vidar's silence, Brage's song; 

Slain by blind Hoder, dead fair Balder lies. 
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cxxv 

Aye, what of gods in whom was trusted most, 
Who ruled from northern seas to southern zone? 

As snow, 'The White One," foam upon the coast. 
O'er Sidon's altar blocks the grass has grown. 

CXXVI 

Whence come the fragrant nard, Arabia's balms, 
Aye, there long years ago, their race was run — 

Lo, Tadmor's thousand columns mid the palms — 
Behold great Baalbeck's Temple of the Sun! 

CXXVH 

Superb within "The Waste" it stands apart, 
Safe where the incense rose the jackals hide, 

Fierce Edom's palaces, all rich with art, 

Yet where the gods once homaged in its pride. 

CXXVIH 

Lo, where the chant was sung the air is still, 
And temples desolate the dead gods mock, 

Nor murmured tows its sacred places fill, 
In stricken Petra — City of the Rock! 



CXXIX 

Shall we Etruscan shades this question ask — 
What of thy gods to love, thy gods to fear? 

Lo, from each nature-myth has dropped the mask, 
Their gods we see not, us they cannot hear. 

cxxx 

What fate upon the word of Thana hangs, 
To Shummanus what zealot makes his vow? 

Upon no soul the Gate of Mantus clangs, 
What terrors has the King of Hades now? 

CXXXI 

The vanished gods to please what one hath care? 

Helpless the Astral Five to make decree; 
Nor Earth, nor Heaven, nor Nether world they share; 

None bow to Asherah — the Sacred Tree. 

CXXXII 

What mortal unto Vanth in dreaming pleads, 
Can thought of Nathun's tusk a fear arouse? 

Whom to the flame-eyed shall relate his deeds, 
The awful Charun with snake-twisted brows? 



CXXXII1 

For as the Magus fed the altar flame, 

The phantom gods depend for life on man, 

Aye, they but live to human pride or shame, 
As think the mortals, so their beings' span. 

CXXXIV 

The Persian nor the Parsee's god accepts — 

Malignant Ahriman is but a shade; 
By Oxus' mountain waters, Zagras' steppes, 

The Iran lights on Ormudz's altars fade. 

cxxxv 

Lo, where the risen sun flames in the East 

Stand nameless temples built to gods unknown; 

Not there to keep the sacred fires the priest, 
The chant of passing wind is heard alone. 

CXXXVI 

And in the carved and desecrated fanes, 

The beast from year to year hath made a lair, 

On altar steps that ancient blood yet stains, 
Her litter watches and the gods are — where? 
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CXXXVII 

Yea, gone are Asshur, Nebo, Bel and Ra, 
And Merodath no longer worship knows, 

The slabs of Vul the waves of Tigris gnaw, 
Astarte's wings the burning sand overflows. 

CXXXVIII 

Not now for Tammut sound the Byblus lyres, 
And ended is pale Kronus' feeble sway; 

To ashes turned are savage Moloch's fires, 

And Baal, the Lord, and Baaltis, where are they? 

CXXXIX 

And where Phoenecian Sadyk's shrines of gold? 

Their ancient splendor in the dust is low; 
Where voices stilled, on Dagon called of old, 

To sun and rain, the grass and flowers grow. 

CXL 

O what the gifts the uncrowned gods can give, 
Since of their grandeur time has made a theft? 

The wild gazelles the lion-god outlive, 
Black-bearded Negal is of power bereft. 



CXLI 

And he, The Sovereign, the regal 

O'er his lost fanes, the Sivan moons grow full; 
The goaded ox treads by great fallen Nin, 

In vast Persepolis, the winged Bull. 

CXLII 

In solemn Karnac's court, the living asp 
Upon dead Attar's crown its image sees; 

Where lotus roots the jaws of Savak clasp, 
The watchful crocodile lies stretched at ease. 

CXLIII 

Where now the haughty gods' unbroken lines? 

Their royal pride the common earths entomb; 
The sun for Amnion, Phthah, no longer shines, 
Khem, Neith, Osiris, share the endless doom. 

CXLIV 

Where Apis, mummied, by vast Memphis lies, 
The priest for Set nor Horus make decrees; 

And moveless lizards watch through desert skies 
The crescent moons from Isis' broken knees. 



CXLV 

Aye, dim-eyed with its watching is the Sphinx, 
Nor sees again the olden mystic rite; 

The sacred Ibis still of Nilus drinks, 

But Ra comes not to end Egyptian night. 

CXLVI 

Farewell the myth-gods of the nations 9 prime — 
The morning twilight faiths titanic breeds; 

All dim they stand beyond the gulfs of time, 
Nor skald nor lyrist sing again their deeds. 

CXLVII 

A message from the gods no god may hear; 

Naught know the dead ones of our loves or wars; 
All vanished they of water, earth and air, 

The multi-rulers who were sun and stars. 

CXLVI1I 

What one in Asgard to the race shall speak? 

Aye, long the Panthenons have run their course; 
Who now the Oracles at Delphi seek? 

The Winged Circle has nor power nor force! 
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CXLIX 

Around the ruined Paestum graze the sheep, 

High over Ephesus the eaglet soar, 
In Mycenae, upon Colonna's steep, 

The paean of the worshiper is o'er. 

CL 

And images lie prostrate mid the stones, 
Yea, as the mortals, time the gods destroy; 

Departed all and vacant are their thrones, 
In Carthage, Sardis, Ur, Corinth and Troy! 

CLI 

Yea, dead the gods nor can a vengeance wreak, 
The life was but man's thought, his work the corse; 

But fables those of Roman or of Greek, 
In Ragnarok the myth-gods of the Norse. 

CLII 

Yea, chains that bound the race are broken links, 
The mortal's weakness was the dead god's might; 

The ancient faith into oblivion sinks, 
Man seeks a wider and a clearer light 



CLIII 

O what of all the Teaching of the lands, 

The Wisdom of the East, the Western sage? 

what of noble minds and fettered hands 
That rose above or scorned a despot's rage? 

CUV 

Then what of those who struggled to be free, 

To lose desire, to be in action's van, — 

Who heard the moaning of a boundless sea, 
The hidden deeps within the soul of man? 

CLV 

What of the Stoic's, Cynic's, Sophist's mind — 
From out the many counsels, shall we learn? 

Shall we lost Truth with fearless Zeno find, — 
Again unto great Plato's voice return? 

CLVI 

The faith which Bramin, priest, or hermit taught, 
Where Ganges, Tiber, Tigris, Nilus roll? 

To those who lived and died, and toiled and wrought, 
To shame, subdue, exalt the flesh, the soul! 



CLVII 

Did they, the Stoics, teach us how to live, 

How from life's many wounds to take the smart? 

Shall apathy alone true safety give, 
And dead to passion must we make the heart? 

CLVIII 



Must we unto contempt of life attain, 

Subdue the tender, live the austere thought? 

Despise the wish that rises in the brain, 

The heart's sweet prompting ever bring to naught? 

CLIX 

Shall reason cold, the ardent impulse tame, 
Unto the callous instinct shape our lives? 

Must ever selfishness, or meanness shame 
The hungry Lazarus, the feasting Dives? 

CLX 

Yea, this we learn, we cannot conquer law; 

We know the destinies must run their course; 
Nor benefit from life to us shall draw, 

Weak wishes, fear and anger, vain remorse! 



CLXI 

What taught of old that one of stately mien, 
In manner grave with ever charming smile; 

Whose eager followers all lands have seen, 
In Hellas known and in each Grecian isle? 

CLXII 

That one whose words disclose the balanced mind, 
For thought and action show a golden rule, 

A happy lover of the human kind, 

The Advocate for Pleasure in Life's school? 

CLXIII 

He of Gargettus, Learning's eager child, 

Unto whose fame time, praise, and censure weaves, 

Whose life was rounded in a friendship mild — 
Yea, Epicurus, crowned with vineyard leaves? 

CLXIV 

Yea, see how life and death lie in this wine, 
What changing fire across its surface shoots: 

God-like its drinkers are, as Circe's swine — 
Highest of mortals, lower than the brutes! 



CLXV 

Care we for Pythagoras in his cave, 

When fresh returned from out the world of shades? 
Or when in wide command his learning gave. 

He meditated in Tarenturn's glades? 

CLXVI 

Aye, what from Samos' native shall we learn, 
From subtle words unto a gaping crowd? 

Shall we to him as silent pupils turn, 

And in our wisdom grow astute and proud? 

CLXVII 

He who recounted lives in former time, 
The secrets of the solar system traced; 

To differ from whose word was once a crime, 
Who was among the gods in honor placed. 

CLXVIII 

The Winning-voiced who saw Crotona's thanks, 
In sacred temple blazoned with his name; 

He who, in chance or hazard, drew no blanks, 
And made of life one vast Olympic game! 



CLXIX 

And old Diogenes, housed in a tub, 

Who walked in rags as he were kingly garbed, 

The splendid Alexander dared to snub, 

His Cynic's tongue with keenest satire barbed? 

CLXX 

That one who, dog-like, snarled at human kind ; 

That still our backward glance derisive meets, 
Who with his lantern sallied forth to find 

An honest man in Athens 9 crowded streets? 

CLXXI 

O from what bondage freed the world this slave. 
Who smiled at stripes, nor envied wealth nor store? 

Who asked a common ditch might be his grave, 
And stood, a bidden guest, at Phryne's door? 

CLXXII 

O what shall we find in this ancient well; 

For us what there of truth with falsehood lies? 
Shall we the gold from the base metal tell, 

Which this half god, half knave, poured in the dies? 



CLXXIII 

From where Girgentis' marble colmniu stand, 
Comes one who passed to death in AStna's flames; 
A poet-sage from Theron's sunny land, 
And to his teaching still our listening claims. 

CLXX1V 

Who one in mind and body climbed the slopes. 

In purple clothed, with golden sandals shod; 

Who saw that mind with matter ever copes, 
This sphere, believed he more than once had trod. 

CLXXV 

He whose belief was told in measured strains, 
Whose spirit bowed not at the tyrant's knee; 

He who with music eased his body's pains, 
Nor at the asking would a monarch be. 

CLXXVI 

What from Empedocles, whose verse unfolds 
In flowing lines the Samian's ancient creed ; 

The thought of man's high destiny upholds, 
In lowest life discerns a deathless seed? 



CLXXVII 

From him of Stagia, acute and keen; 

Beyond the gods who looked to find the cause; 
Who from the fields of truth did knowledge glean, 

And master was of logic's iron laws? 

CLXXVIII 

That one who greedy drank each fount of lore. 
For twice ten years repeated Plato's voice, 

Who studied art the less and nature more, 
Of worth and pleasure made the wiser choice? 

CLXXIX 

That man, deformed in face, had nature made, 
Like Philip's son for realms to conquer sighed; 

That man the Vanquisher himself had swayed, 
Nor would the empire of the mind 



CLXXX 

From Aristotle the old message — what, 

What hope of knowledge in his words of ruth? 

Is loosened there for us the age's knot? 

Aye, speak thy word, "Philosopher of Truth" ! 
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CLXXXI 

What word from one to death so nobly went, 
The wisest man in Hellas known too late? 

Him who advice to Xenophon had sent, 
And with Euripides conversed of fate? 

CLXXXII 

Him who in fickle Athens once was guide. 
The noble teacher of a noble band; 

Whom still we see in simple right and prid< 
Calm Socrates before the Tribunes stand? 

CLXXXIII 

There the disciples, pale and moved to tears, 
The aged master smiling on death's brink; 

We see him resolute, nor prey to fears, 

All tranquil from the cup of hemlock drink? 

CLXXXIV 

Aye, Socrates who hath example set, 
The way in fortitude to meet life's end, 

In sweetness paid the universal debt, 
Returned unto "The Source" what it did lend? 



CLXXXV 

Behold that sage was called the Attic Bee, 
Whose dream Republic lives without a flaw, 

One who combined in love the thought of three, 
A federation of mankind foresaw? 

CLXXXVI 

The chaste and studious, of flower-like speech. 
Who through a maze of truth and error roves; 

And whose one hope immortal life to teach, 
Composed the Dialogues in learning's groves? 

CLXXXVII 

That one who taught for his dead master's sake 
The golden thoughts which those dark years illume; 

Those last of words that on his pages make 
As light of stars the flowers of virtue bloom? 

CLXXXVIII 

The dreamer Plato who would break the seal 
That doth the secrets of the tomb confine; 

From laws terrestrial to life reveal, 
The laws celestial of a full design? 



CLXXXIX 

Aye, what of those who shunned the shining lure. 
Each sage who sought to live the thought of worth ; 

The meek or humble, peasant born and poor, 
The kings, the emperors, the great of earth? 

CXC 

Of him who cried, "Am I a bitter gourd?" — 
The old Confucius, exiled from home; 

And that wise prince who laid aside the sword, 
Aurelius, 'The Just," who taught in Rome? 

CXCI 

Our human needs? As they and longings grow, 
Be there no noble thought or action lost; 

While man's boliefs as tides ebb to and fro, 
Be not forgotten what each truth has cost! 

CXCII 

O pass away the false, the useless creeds, 
Let error perish, Truth shine like the sun! 

Gotama Buddha for Nirvana pleads, 

For Life Eternal, Christ, "The Lowly One." 



CXCIII 

Though faiths, philosophies, beliefs, may change, 
And finite mind not infinite can solve, 

In widening circles and in broader range, 
The thoughts of man around his fate revolve. 

CXCIV 

Not ultimate shall be the sword's sharp bite, 
Or death be theirs who shall from knowledge teach ; 

Not stilled shall conscience be from tyrants 9 might, 
Or word spoke nobly fail man's heart to reach. 

CXCV 

O not the priestly rage, the worldly sneer, 

Nor poison, faggot, chain, the wild-beast's tooth, 

Make man forsake, less love, the less revere 
The Infinite, Eternal, Mighty Truth! 

CXCVI 

Behold! across the ages strides the train, 

The world-redeemers, whom the world denied ; 

Not those, not those, O Christ, have lived in vain, 
The noble Martyrs who for Truth have died ! 



CXCVII 

Not by the griping rack, the breaking wheel, 

Shall man's desire to know be backward turned; 
Nor Pilate's jest, nor Torquemada's zeal, 

Shall quench a light within the soul discerned. 



CXCVIII 

The Pagan's virtue Nearchus could not quell, 
Nor living torches Christian courage shake; 

A splendor shines from Galileo's cell, 

The hand of Wycliffe triumphed at the stake. 

CXCIX 

O much they taught, the cry of woe that rang 
Where Nero's victims to the beasts were hurled 

The faith that in the circus praises sang, 

In the proud mistress who enslaved the world ! 

CC 

Behold, each pain in fortitude was met, 
Where red the Inquisition's flames arose; 

Behold, in Piedmont, still the sword was wet 
With Martyrs' blood upon the Alpine snows ! 



CCI 

Yea, helpless still to conquer man is hate, 
We see the future shown us by the past; 

What though the tyrants have in judgment sate, 
Those murdered ones the victors are at last! 

ecu 

Undaunted yet, Truth lists the rabble jeers, 

Nor yields to fear, although the world despise; 

• Unto fulfilment ever look the seers, 

And ever hopes from martyrs 9 ashes rise! 

CC111 

Will not the cherished dogma useless grow — 
The falsehood pass, the living truth remain? 

When selfishness and ignorance shall go, 

Then will not Love and Justice come to reign? 

CC1V 

Lo, once again, the Master, gentle-browed; 

The simple ones who touch his garments hem; 
O not the great, the arrogant, the proud, 

Shall dim the Star that burns o'er Bethlehem! 



ccv 

Yea, still in splendor burns that golden Star 
That to the Magi a sweet message bare; 

Yea, still its light, a guide, is seen afar, 
Beneath its rays mankind all perils dare. 

CCVI 

Look on the holy ones who voiced the psalms, 
Where under Asian skies the cliffs are piled, 

Whose prayers were heard by Sceti's desert palms, 
Whose cells the fox finds in the Theban wild. 

CCVII 

Behold the Hermit Saints of Rhine and Gaul; 

The Island Monks amid the Northern Seas; 
Behold, no Huguenot would be a thrall, 

And Luther fearless read great Rome's decrees! 

CCVIII 

What was there planted deep but vengeful seeds. 
In bleeding Holland, stubborn in her woe? 

The mighty Duke of Alva — for his deeds, 
What to the Master's teaching shall we show? 



CCIX 

Lo, yet stern Cromwell's wrath a mercy shames, 
When war's grim road through Ireland did lead ! 

For Christ not Florence nor Geneva's flames, 
Not to his service Moor or Jew did bleed ! 

CCX 

Tis not by Persecution's sword and fire, 
A benefit the cause of Christ shall gain; 

'Tis there that triumph fails in its desire, 
Yea, look on England, look again on Spain! 

CCXI 

Shall not in Charity the seed bo sown — 
Why let the Spirit fail within the Law? 

Shall man in Jesus 9 name be made to groan, 
The fleeting breath of life in anguish draw? 

CCXII 

O what gains Christ from Truth crushed in the bud, 
With throat of justice held in iron glove? 

Ah, see compassion with a glory flood 

The Life of Lives, the key to which is Love! 



CCXIII 

Thy might of loving, Christ, it taught to us, 
May we the lesson in its fulness learn; 

falsely speaks that tongue and slanderous, 
That doth to menaceThy sweet preachments turn ! 

CCXIV 

From out the clay and mire Thou liftest up, 
Thou mak'st us feel within our breasts the good ; 

Yea, all unseen Thou art with us to sup ; 
We feel the pride of noble brotherhood! 

CCXV 

Not that our hearts are only vile and lost, 
That in the bliss of life we are debased ; 

What though the eager soul be tempest-tossed? 
We feel a virtue on our foreheads placed. 

CCXVI 

Within our hearts is strength that is not guile; 

There is a will bids not to baseness yield ; 
Our lives and thoughts, may they not revile 

The Christmas Holly, Lilies of the Field ! 



CCXVII 

Behold, the Lilies 9 heritage of grace, 

Its unstained fairness rising from the ground, 

Ah, Christ, so radiant we see Thy face, 

Thy simple life with mystic beauty crowned ! 



CCXV11I 

As stands the living flower within the mould, 
Thy gentle words for us a virtue keep ; 

A sweet communion with Thee let us hold, 
Walk by still waters, fountains clear and deep. 

CCX1X 



Lo, as the Lilies in their spotless white, 

An inner life immaculate reveal, 
Ah, so, Great Teacher, in Thy gentle might, 

Thy Word of Love, the wound of Sin doth heal! 

CCXX 

Aye, Christ hath taught no guide can love surpass, 
That sure it leads unto the Master's feet; 

This central thought doth leaven all the mass, 
His work which time moves onward to complete. 



CCXXI 

Lo, at at morn a dove that upward springs. 
Bathes glad its plumage in expanse of light; 

So we, in Words of Love, O King of Kings, 
Behold a dawn that follows after night! 

CCXXII 

The weary ones doth ever near Thee draw, 
The broken-hearted come to Thee for cure; 

All tenderness and just Thy simple law, 
Thy life all spotless as the Lilies pure. 

CCXXIII 

As beautiful the Lilies to our eyes, 
So is Thy gift of Love unto the soul; 

Aye, still we learn that in Thy teaching lies 
The perfect Love to make our beings whole. 

CCXXIV 

Thy master Love shall triumph, Prince of Peace, 
And one by one the thoughts of hate decay.— 

Thy blameless conquest, may it never cease, 
As age to age, the future rolls away! 



REST 



And has it passed — a year with all its pain, 
Its weary hoars become but things that were? 

One year! Yet though the seasons come or wane, 
This mine alone: a grave, €m empty chair. 

II 

Again is March, the month that saw thy birth, 

That stilled, alas! thy voice and closed thine eyes; 

But what to thee is time or grief or mirth, 
Oblivious to all beneath the skies? 

Ill 

Ah, slow they creep, ah, swift the moments pass, 
The vanished years of love are in the brain, 

And now this mound o'er covered is with grass, 
Here once we stood, yet now I watch in vain. 

IV 

And I this hour, may laugh, or sing, or weep; 

My heart may quiver, slow my pulses beat; 
But thou? O passionless, O calm, thy sleep, 

At thy head Holly, Lilies at thy feet. 
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Three times the blossom* opened to the son, 

The blossoms hath three times their petals shed, 

A thousand times the moon its course hath ran, 
The constellations wheeled above thy head. 

I 

Three times the Holly hath the marble pressed, 

The Christmas brought the whiteness of the snow, 

Again the Lilies know thy place of rest, 

Where under drooping boughs thou liest low. 

VII 

Once more the springtime all in verdure folds, 
Nor aught of hidden death its beauty shows, 

Yet I do know the treasure that earth holds, 
Think on the darkness over which it glows. 

VIII 

And as thy life, I watched the bright day cease, 
The splendor pass from twilights golden ban 

In this deep silence, O I ask for Peace, 
As by thy dust I kneel beneath the stars. 



IX 

Five times hath Holly hung upon the stone, 
And at thy feet again the Lilies stand; 

As ere to me a friend had sorrow grown. 
The spring's perfume is wafted o f er the land* 



The fragrance of the time its promise breathes, 
In tender light 1 see the Lilies shine; 

The legend of thy life the Holly wreathes, 
Its berries touch thy graven name and mine. 

XI 

And those two names, so linked, now others bear, 
O gifts divine to mark the sacred time! 

New pleasures in my heart old sorrows share, 
And those young lives are as the nature 9 s prime 

XII 

Those blossoms who unto our children came, 
The while you sleep this hour their lisping hears; 

Yea, still through those who sang all free of blame, 
Our love shall blossom in the coming years. 



XIII 

"To seek no more the Muse," I weary $aid, 
Yet once again I trace my lines for thee, 

And over broken way my steps are led, 

Since that dark hoar thy passing brought to me. 

XIV 

The years must go, and now / know them seven, 
The days and weeks and months, in calm and stress, 

And changing season, and the changing heaven, 
Thy grave storm-beaten, touched in sweet caress. 

XV 

And I have passed to look on other scenes, 
For absent ones have made my thoughts to roam; 

The widened circle to this centre leans, 

Here where I come beside thy narrow home. 

XVI 

A tale the Holly and the Lilies tell,— 
Slowly they vanish in the coming night, — 

Through darkness, Love and Hope in my heart dwell, 
The sun will rise, again there will be light! 
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